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gives these letters their full meaning and
their appeal to the imagination. That is
their chief value. But they have still an-
other interest. These early letters allow
us to see the young poet when he has just
emerged from boyhood, when fame has
not withered his freshness, when, simple
and eager, he is flushed with the ideas that
possess him, and writing, as Yeats himself
said when he read these letters again re-
cently, better than he knew. The beauti-
ful autobiographical Four Tears contains
the thoughts of youth recollected in ma-
turity; they are the interest on the experi-
ences of which these letters, which com-
plement them, are part of the capital.
Beside the reminiscent mood of the Auto-
biographies, the letters are pungent with
immediate, living comment; they permit
us to come closer than we can elsewhere to
a man of genius the undulating rhythms
of whose later, formal prose hold us at a
distance, so that even in so intimate a
form as autobiography, Yeats seems to
utter his sentences like a voice in Greek
tragedy, speaking unseen from within
some great temple.